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CROWN PRINCE OLAF OF NORWAY 


The latest portrait of King Haakon and Queen 
Maud's only child 


A Tribute to Princess Ena. 

ef Yo’ said a well-known fperruquier 
who is ever modestly endeavouring 

to hide his professional association with 

royalty, “ Princess Ena is a very nice girl 

indeed; I ought to know—I used to cut 

her Hair? 


No Honeymoon. 
“Lhe Princess Ena will not have a honey- 
moon as an immediate sequence. 
The etiquette of her new county provides 
otherwise. A newly-made queen-consort 
of Spain is required to appear at a round 
of functions that last for some three weeks 
before she and her husband are in a posi- 
tion to utter their “enfin seuls.” The 
beginning of this event will be the great 
reception and the greater ball at the royal 
palace, and towards the end of it will 
come Sir Maurice and Lady de Bunsen’s 
handselling of the renovated British 
Embassy. 


“Quite English.” 
‘The royal palace at Madrid, so typically 
Spanish with its many courts and 
vast pleasaunce, 
will show what it 
has never shown 
before — the pri- 
vate apartments 
of a Queen 
furnished and 
decorated a l’an- 
glaise down even 
to English chintz. 
King Alfonso is 
certainly the first 
monarch of his 
house to inspect 
and select uphol- 
stery exhibits. of 
this kind. But 
then he is the first 
Spanish King to 
take an English 
bride to Spain. 


“"N.S. de Atocha.” 
he wardrobe of 
Our Lady of 
Atocha, which will 
be advantaged by 
the new queen's 
bridal dress, is, as 


AN 


ohAe 


Tribute to Primcess 
Ena—Quite English. 


may be imagined, a pretty extensive one. 
It has its Mistress of the Robes, and she is 
usually a lady of quite as high standing 
as are the holders of the more secular 


office. All these costumes have tales to 
tell, no doubt. One was near telling of a 
tragedy. 


The Priest’s Dagger. 
t shows a dagger thrust—an upward 
thrust it looks like—across the cor- 
sage. That robe was worn by Queen 
Isabella HI. on December 2, 1832, when 
she was on her way to the Atocha shrine 
to return thanks for the happy issue of an 
interesting illness. Martin. Merinos, the 
priest, struck at her as she knelt and made 
that jagged rent where her Majesty's 
uncompromising corsets turned the blade. 


The New Czar. 
~he Czar as a constitutional Sovereign 
will be a new Czar altogether. 
“Dismiss these foolish dreams” was the 
advice he once: gave to those who had 
come to tell him that an era of change 
was at hand. Now the Russian Duma 
speaking with assured voice will find his 
Majesty in a more receptive frame of 
mind. 


The Duke of Edinburgh and Mr. Kruger. 


ut the autocracy of Nicholas II. has 
before now yielded to the influence 
of straight tall coming from the right 
person. When inthe interests of the 
Vierkleur Mr. Kruger was stumping 
Europe with more or less success it 
seemed more than probable that he would 
extend his mission to St. Petersburg. The 
late Duke of Edinburgh, who was there 
at the time, got an inkling that the Czar 
proposed to receive Mr. Kruger. The 
Duke did not think this would do at all. 


Located by the Automobile Association scouts and photographed by the chairman, Colonel W. J. Bosworth. 
A policeman is stationed on the suspension bridge, whence he commands a fine stretch of road. Observe 


the tempting gradient 


ZO4 


a 4 “richer 
INGENIOUS POLICE TRAP ON PAIN’S HILL, COBHAM 
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Speaight 
MASTER RALPH BANKES 


The little heir of Kingston Lacy, where the King 
visited last summer 


“Look here, Nicholas.” 


He accordingly asked for an audience 

in of his relative and, of course, got it 
at once. “Look here, Nicholas,” he said 
with his sailorlike directness, “I hear 
Kruger is coming and that you're going 
to see him. That'll never do, you know. 
I couldn’t stop here, and in short you'd 
better stop him.” Mr. Kruger did not 
come to St. Petersburg. 


The Pope’s Italian. 
|t is as little known as it should be 
interesting to learn that the Pope does 
not speak Italian proper, even though 
an Italian born. The Pope’s sisters, too, 
who are conversant with Venetian only, 
have frequent difficulties in making them- 
selves andestegd in Rome. A story goes 
that recently a number of French bishops 
had audience with the Pope but could 
not understand what he was saying to 
them. Some suggested that he was 
speaking in Latin, others in bad French, 


but not one of them even guessed it 
was Italian with a _ strong Venetian 
accent. i i 


When he Corpsed. 
here is a Ban- 
croft story of 
an actor whose 
inability to re- 
member his lines 
must have been 
the cause of a 
evood deal of dis- 
comfiture to his 
playfellows. 
When he 
“corpsed,” no 
matter whether 
melodrama was 
toward or not, 
he had one in- 
variable formula 
for getting off. 
“ Take,” he would: 
say to his_ be- 
wildered interlo- 
cutor, “take this 
well-filled purse, 
purchase thyself 
hatili- 
and meet 
me in my castle 
anon. Adieu.” 
Exit thereupon. 
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The Latest Stage Pictures. 


“The Lonely Millionaires” at the Adelphi. 


mg 60S‘ Boy O’Carroll” 
the Imperial. 


at | _ . — 


MISS KATE RORKE IN ‘BOY O’CARROLL” a : ans MISS RIVERS IN ‘BOY O’CARROLL” 


The middle illustration shows Miss Rivers™ * and Mr. Martin Harvey in ‘*Boy O’Carroll” 


rraphs by Ellis & Watery 


THE END OF “THE LONELY MILLIONAIRES” AT THE ADELPHI THEATRE 


A very fitting end it is, for the two millionaires have just succeeded in persuading two charming ladies to take compassion upon their loneliness and 
become their wives. From left to right are: Miss Lily Brayton (Chrissie), Mr. Matheson Lang (Ducarel), Miss Lottie Venne (Lady Medwin), and Mr. Oscar 
Asche (Frankland) 


to 
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The Tatler 


May Twenty-third, 1906. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
London, E.C. 


London, 
EDITORIAL AND 


Great New Street, 
Telegraphic Address : '‘ Sphere, London." 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 


BOOTH LINE TOURS IN 
RORTUGAE: 


R.M.S. JEROME, 3,056 tons, sailing Liverpool, May 30, London, June 1. 


£12 for fourteen days; twenty-four days for £16 to &2O. First-class throughout, including 
all necessary traveling and hotel expenses, O-her sailings every ten days. 


Apply The BOOTH S.S. Co., Ltd., 8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, or 30, James St., Liverpool. 


YACHTING CRUISES 


West Highlands, 
West and North Coast of Scotland, 


Round Great Britain. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation, Liberal Table 
and Moderate Fares. 


M. LANGLANDS AND SONS, LIVERPOOL. 


Apply to 
THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 

passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish 

sea-water and medicated baths. The Hotel is within two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links.—For 
tariff, address W, KNEESE, Manager. 


DUNKELD, fifteen miles from Pertu.—The Birnam Hotel, Birnam, N.B. Tariff very 
moderate. Garage. Inspection Pit. 


ELIXSTOWE.—"'The Felix.'' A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 
aspect, facing thesea. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


GREAT MALVERN.—‘‘ The Garden of England.” Splendid air.  Unrivalled scenery, 
Dr. Fergusson's Hydropathic Establishment. Superior, comfortable, homelike. Stands 
in own grcunds on the sunny slope of the Malvern Hills over'ooking the beautiful Severn Valley. 


Delightful Residence 500 feet above the sea. Equable Climate. Bracing. Dry. Sunny. Most 
recuperating after residence in enervating climates. _Perfcct Sanitary Arrangements. Sheltered 
position. A.l modern improvements. Splendid Baths. Separate suites forladies and gentlemen. 
BeautifulGarden. Tennis, bowis, croquet, golf. Spccial terms to Medical men, Prespectus on 
application. 


SJERSEY,—Royal Yacht Hotel. St. Heliers. The oldest established first-class Hotel in the 
Island. Magnificent position, facing Sea and Harbour. High-class cuisine, with most 
moderate tariff. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. ‘The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Lift. Kecherché cuisine. Large Garage. Resident engineer. 3 minutes 
from Pump Room. Telephones: 109 & 0659 Leamington, Telegrams: ‘‘ Regent, Leamington." 


LINCOLN. —Saracen’s Head. Lincolnshire's Premier Hotel. The oldest and largest Hotel in 
the City. Unsurpassed for comfort. Elcctric light throughout. Excellent cuisine at moderate 
charges. Post horses and carriages, moor garage.—W. Raspa.t, Proprietor. 


LONDON.= Royal Palace. Hotel. 
Park. Every comfort and luxury. 
plays daily. 


Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Enclosed suites with private bath-room. The Orchestra 


LOWESTOFT. Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation, 
Alllatestimprovements. ‘Ccrms on application to Manager. 


MARGATE. Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Jilliards (2 tables). First-class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons— Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday 
£2 t0s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MATLOCK BATH.—'‘The Carlsbad of England.'' Royal Hotel and Baths. 


Hotel, with perfect system of Continental and Electric Baths, 


A Luxurious 


NEW QUAY.— Headland Hotel. Finest position in Cornwall. Hotel grounds adjoin the renowned 
Newquay Golf Links, 18 holes. Largest and most comfortable Hotel in West of England. 
Two billiard tables. Motor garage. Electric light and lift. Winter terms from 3 gns. a week, 


NEwauay (Corawall).—Hotel Edgcumbe.  Splendidly situated. Bathing Beaches adjoining. 
Moderate Turitt. Garage. 


CARBORO'.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension. Tabled’Hote. Telegrams: ‘‘Cantab, Scarborough.’’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


SOUTHPORT.- Prince of Wales’ Hotel. ‘‘The best.” Excellent cooking. Terms moderate 
(inclusive week ends). Best Headquarters for Golfers. ‘Phone 15. Tel. ‘* Prince Southport." 
Hy. Gascoicne, Manager. ¢ 


SOUTHPORT.—Palace Hotel. The Hotel de Luxe. 
from Birkdale, fifteen from Formby Golf Links. 
—STANLEY G. R. Houtman, Manager. 


Facing sea at Birkdale. 


e. (Fi Five minutes 
Turkish, sea-water baths. 


Moderate tarift. 


aN Nee ore! Hotel. Berea end pee ence view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
eautifully laid out private grounds. elightful winter resort. Inclusive cli . ay 
Week ends 18/-, Manager, F. Montague Hayden. nent oererene ances: 
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| EW!S WALLER. 


Pe 
YRIC THEATRE. M Tom B. Davis. 


LessEE—Mr. WILLIAM GREET. Under the Management of Mr. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 
BRIGADIER GERARD. By_A. Conan Doyte, 
LEWIS WALLER. EVELYN MILLARD. 
MATINEE EVERY 


WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 
RINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE..- Lessee and Manager, Mr. Frank Curzon. 
P Every Evening at 8.15. 
Mr. GEORGE EDWAKDES'’ Musical Play, entitled 
A GIRL ON THE STAGE 
(founded on ‘‘ The Little Cherub”’), 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY, at 2.15, 


COLISEUM CHARING CROSS, THREE TIMES DAILY, 


y at 3, 6, and 9 p.m. ‘‘COLISEUM REVUE." A Musical 
Topical Divertissement in Two Acts, Over 300 Artis:es on 
the Stage. 

Prices 6d. to 7s. 6d. 


EXON ON HIPPODROME,. 


TWICE DAILY, 
At 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


at 2.30. 


Boxes 1 to 2 Guineas. 


MEISE Ava Rae. , COPPELIA 
A Romantic Ballet, Mlle. ADELINE GENEE, Premiére Danseuse. 


VENUS 1906. And Specially Selected Variety Programme. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


E MRIRE 


ROYAL AUSTRIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
Under the Patronage of H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


AN EXHIBITION OF ARTS, INDUSTRIES AND MANUFACTURES, 
Under the auspices of THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 
Open 11 a.m. to 11 pm. Admission 1s, Season Tickets 1os. 6d. 

THE MASTERPIECES of LEADING ARTISTS. CHARMING PICTURES. 
EXQUISITE STATUARY. HANDICRAFTS of the VIENNESE GUILDS, FASHIONS— 
FURNITURE—BRONZES—CHINA—GLASS—ART PRINTING. VIENNA AT WORK— 

BAKERY—DAIRY—SAUSAGE FACTORY. A TRIP THROUGH LOVELY AUSTRIA. 
GRAND MILITARY and PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


a BOe VILLAGE IN THE EMPRESS HALL. 


Life in the Mountains—Real Waterfall—Ice Grotto—Tyroler Songs and Dances—Vienna 
Beauties Quartette—Grcat Romantic Re production. 
SUMMER THEATRE—VIENNA BY NIGHT. Under the direction of Herr Gabor Steiner. 
GREAT PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF ISEL. 
THE SALT MINE, 
Shoot the miners’ chutes. Ferry the Brine Lake. 
THE VIENNA PRATER. 

The Wurstel Man. Otto's Wonder Cats. Bicycle Circus. Stereorama. 
Helter Skelter. Pagodan, an Eastern Enigma, Cavern of the Sirens, 


Machine. , 
AUSTRIAN RESTAURANT CAFE AND LAGER BEER HALL. 


[MEERIAE 


Electric Targets. 
Sir Hiram Maxim's Flying 


WW itsY NTIDE ON THE CONTINENT.—By the Royal British Mail Harwich- 
Hook of Holland houte daily. 


BRUSSELS.—Return Tickets at Reduced Fares.—The Ardennes, Switzerland, 
Harwich-Antwerp, every weekday, 

London (Liverpool Street Station). 
Antwerp at 8 40 p.m. 

Dini g and Breakfast Cars on the Harwich-Hook of Holand Express Tra‘ns. 

Direct service to Harwich from Scotland, the North, and Midlands. Restaurant Car from York, 


Hamburg by G.S.N. Co.'s steamers, May 30th and June 2nd. 
For further information apply to the ConTINENTAL MANAGER, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 


MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


CONNEMARA, .AC Galle: 
AND WEST OF [REEAND 
UNRIVALLED SCENERY. 


&c., via 


epart for the Hook of Holland at 8.30 p.m., and for 


Railway Company’s Hotels at Recess (Connemara) and Mallaranny (adjacent to Achill). 


For particulars as to Tours, &c., apply to Superintendent of Line, Broadstone Statior 
Dublin; Mr. JosepH Hoey, 50, Castle Street, Liverpool; Mr. J. F. Ritson, 180, Buchan: 
Street, Glasgow; Sleeping Car and International Express Trains Co., 20, Cockspur Stree’, 
London; or to any of Messrs. Cook & Son's Tourist Offices. 


JOSEPH TATLOW, Manacer. 


NATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Photographs in Natural Colours—Portraiture and Reproductions, 
NATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Ar Tue ST, JAMES’ STUDIO, 45, OLD BOND ST., W. 


HE TRAPNELL COLLECTION OF OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN 
On view at 
GORER & SON’S GALLERIES, 170, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Admission on presentation of visiting-card only. 


TO BOATING MEN and LOVERS OF NATURE. 


BREETOLO RIVERSIDE SITE, with extensive frontage to old Parish Road and 
suitable for gentlemen's residences. Area ABOUT THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE. 
SURROUNDED by HIGHEST CLASS PROPERTY. No similar land available for building 
in neighbourhood. Plan and full. particulars of |Mr. PENNINGTON, F.A,I., Surveyor, 
Richmond. J.L. 723. 


NEW WORK BY OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE REVELATIONS OF INSPECTOR MORGAN. 


OSWALD CRAWFURD, C.M.G., 


Author of ‘‘ Sylvia Arden,” ‘‘ The Ways of the Millionaire," &c. 
PRICE G SHILLINGS. 


Contents :—DETECTIVE INSPECTOR MORGAN, 
GENTLEMAN COGGINS: ALIAS TOWERS. 
THE FLYING MAN. 
THE MURDER AT JEX FARM 
THE KIDNAPPED CHILDREN. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any othet 

part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding, 
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Are You a 
Patriot ? 


Are You a Patriot? 
I! you are and desire to 
help some most de- 
serving naval and military 
charities hie you forth to 
Olympia, where during the 
next few weeks you will 
be delighted with an un- 
rivalled show at the Naval 
and Military Tournament. 
It was a right decision to 
move the venue of the 
tournament from Islington 
to Addison Road. Few 
would willingly go to 
Islington; no one has any 
objection to Addison Road, [! 
and it is to be hoped that 
the change will produce 
enormous benefits for the 
charities on whose behalf 
the tournament is held. 


Some Suggestions. 
! a layman may make a suggestion one 

would recommend that each item on 
the programme be shortened and a little 
more humour infused into the “ humorous” 
scene of “Crossing the Line.” Why not 
next year a great international naval and 
military tournament at which representa- 
tives from various nations would attend 
and give exhibitions on behalf of the 
excellent charities for which the tourna- 
ment is arranged ? 


At the Military Tournament. 
Ragging was the topic of conversation at 
the rehearsal of the tournament. I 

was told of the following conversation 
between two Guardsmen :-— 

“T say, Jones, you know that fellow, 
Francis, don’t you?” 

“Yes ; what’s wrong with him?” 

“ Why, he only keeps two polo ponies.” 

“Low bounder!” 


L 


On Saturday King Edward paid a visit to the Austrian Exhibition and thor 
the Vienna restaurant and visited the Tyrol village in the Empress Hall. 


Followed by Prince David and Prince Albert. 
thoroughly enjoyed their treat and proved themselves experts at baluster-riding in 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES AT EARL’S COURT 


the salt mine 


Quite Qualified. 


Ore hears some odd things occasionally 
at the offices of dramatic agents. 
“Do you think you can stand the 
arduous work?” asked the agent of a 
budding Irving. “You know in The 
Furnace of Five you would be thrown 
down a thirty-foot flight of stairs into a 
barrel of rain water.” 
“T think I can stand it,’ said the 
applicant. “Iwas a collector in a hire- 
furniture-system firm for three years.” 


An Echo of San Francisco. 
“hey were discussing earthquakes at the 
club. An American guest boasted 

of an experience of his own. 

“We had,” he said, “a terrible shock 
in —— City, followed by a fire. Only 
seventeen houses were left standing.” 

“That's bad,” said his host; “how 
many were there before the fire?” 

“ Eighteen.” 
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The young Princes and their sister 
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OUT. 


A. West-end 
Sensation. 


A West-end Sensation. 


]t was at an afternoon 
party. The hostess, 
anxious for a sensation 
and desiring something 
other than the orthodox 
thought - reader and the 
fraudulent palmist, engaged 
a troupe of performing 
fleas for the entertainment 
of her-guests. The party 
was a great success. \When 
it broke up a loud wail 
: rent the air. It was the 
= voice of the impresario 
j frantic with excitement. 
J “Whatis it? Tell me 
TMustratiens Bureax | implore: you!” said! the 
hostess. 

“Ach, madame, I has 
lost von of my fleas! Vere 
has it gone?” 

At that moment a lady 
wearing a grey gown brushed past him. 

“Ach, madame, parrdon,” said the 
manager greatly relieved, lightly picking 
up something from her shoulder—“ yon of 
my artistes!” 


The Prince and Princess in the City. 
With what disgust the Prince and 

Princess of Wales must have looked 
upon the poverty-struck, ineffective decora- 
tions of the streets of London last week 
when they visited the Guildhall. Tawdry, 
inartistic, out-of-date banners, Venetian 
masts a disgrace to a country fair, and 
rosettes draggled and forlorn were the chief 
features of display, which must have looked 
singularly poor after the efforts made by 
the princes of our great Indian Empire. 
Why should not a committee of the mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy be asked to 
advise on such important points when 
the Corporation desires to show its 
lovalty ? 


iilustrstions Buréau 


oughly inspected all the interesting features of the show. The King lunched at 
In the photograph his Majesty is seen strolling by the Viennese café accompanied 
by Count Mensdorff, the Austro-Hungarian ambassador 
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By 
Flaneur. 


HE report of the death of melo- 
drama is absolutely without 
foundation. We have this on the 
authority of Mr. George R. Sims, 

who adds that melodrama is “ the beef- 
steak of the entertainment world.”  Per- 
sonally, I was under the impression that 
beel-steak was dead, but I suppose I was 
wrong. 


By the way, does Mr. Sims take mustard 
and cress with his beef-steak. This would 
be a sad innovation. Chops and changes 
I know, but steaks and innovations—perish 
the thought ! 


The idea certainly would not appeal 
to that Autocrat of the Vegetable, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who proclaims aloud that 
he will not change his diet and does not 
intend to diet—I mean, to die yet. 


That other eminent authority on 
dietary, Mr. Eustace Miles, declares that 
he does not like beans. That is why he 
gave them to Mr. Jay Gould, who ventured 
to challenge his cham- 
pionship at tennis. 


These loud-talking 
reformers are always 
claiming that they 
have the courage of 
their own opinions, 
but I often think they 
merely possess an 
opinion of their own 
courage. 


The cricket  re- 
porter is gifted witha 
keen appreciation of 
the niceties of lan- 
guage. Last week he 
laid it down that a 
“Gentlemen of Eng- 
land” team was “‘ fre- 
quently an  uncom- 
monly poor combina- 
tion.” 


A well-known artist 
was grumbling at the 
critics who puff dead 
painters to the detri- 
ment of living ones. 


“Tt isn’t only,” he 
said, “that they go 
against living men. 


They go against men 
living.” 


“T hate quails,” ex- 
claimed a gorgeously- 
caparisoned lady 
dining at the Savoy. 
“T shouldn't have 
minded if the Israelites 
had eaten them all in 
the Wilderness.” 
“Wouldn’t it have 
been better,” said the 


young man who was 
nearing the end of | Ge 
hiseetether = ailkeethe, 


quails had eaten all 
the Israelites?” 


Touching the latest climb-down :— 

Oh Abdul the Damned 
(William Watson’s big D.), 

Once more you've salaamed, 

Oh Abdul the Damned ! 

The Turkey is crammed 
With chestnuts, we see, 

Oh Abul the Damned! 
(William Watson’s big D.) 


The subject turns one to further 
versification :-— 
To the Porte repentance comes, 
Disappointments dire befall it ; 
Not a sign of comfort’s crumbs, 
Muffled are the martial drums— 


Yield-iz Niosk now they call it. 


Someone has at last found a good 
word to say for motor cars. It appears 
that the dust they raise kills the flies on 
the turnips. The announcement of this 
prodigious fact ought to silence the 
malcontents. 


“Don't cry, little boy! What's the matter?” 
‘*Boo-hoo! My mother’s bin an’ lost me again” 
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That troublesome Zulu, Bambaata, 
Will soon be the popular martyr ; 
And the Labour M.P.’s 
Hive decided that he’s 
Entitled at least to the Garter. 


England's greatness, says the omni- 
scient Dr. Reich, is partly due to its snob- 
bery. 

Be silent, dismal pessimist, 

And no more in long monologues 
Before an anxious world insist 

That England’s going to the dogs. 
She'll cease not to be “ pretty bobbish ” 
So long as she continues snobbish. 


An organ-grinder has been fined for 
playing to the annoyance of the proprietor 
of a sausage shop. The tune which gave 
so much offence was, “‘ The place where the 
old horse died.” 


There is an enterprising bishop who is 
introducing a bill into the House of Lords 
for the abol:tion of barmaids. The neat- 
handed Phyllis can no 
longer be described as 
“the maiden all for 
lawn.” 


A Norwegian has 
discovered a _ process 
for making leather 
from the linings of 
whales’ stomachs, 
which can — supply 
pieces measuring over 
1,000 square feet ; 500 
people with square feet 
can thus be provided 
with boots. 


There. is an in- 

Ms Sse genious young gentle- 
Mas man now studying for 
the army who ought to 

make a name for 

himself. Asked the 


other day who wrote 
the ‘“ Pentateuch”’ he 
replied, “ Rudyard 


Kipling.” 

He also defined 
Antipodes asi tae 
famous Greek poet.” 
It is not hard to 
account for the exist- 
ence of “the blue- 


” 


water school 


There can now be 
no doubt of the influ- 


ence of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw on modern 
thought. During the 
General Election he 


delivered eloquent 
speeches on behalf of 
five candidates, all of 


whom were defeated. 
| When I. stand for 
| Parliament I shall 
invite “G. B. S$.” to 
speak—for the other 
side. 
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Feuilleton. Begin To-day (While You are Young and Strong). 


INVASION 19 O8. 


With a Full Account of the Siege of Berlin. 


By FRANA RICHARDSHEIMER 
With Naval Chapters by Lieut.-Colonel Newnham-Davis. 


SYNOPSIS.—The author describes at great length his own family history, proving that he is descended from the more eminent Richardson 
who wrote ‘ Clarissa Harlowe.” Some years ago, annoyed at the number of Germans resident in London, he emigrated to Berlin and 
changed his name to Richardsheimer. Here, following the example of many Teutons who at the fast election attempted to get into the 
British Parliament, he became a candidate for one of the divisions of Diisseldorf, which he now represents in the Reichstag. When the 


British invade Germany he, having been taken prisoner, is conveyed to Admiral Wilson’s flagship. 


Part II. 
Admiral Wilson. 


COULD not believe my eyes as I 
gazed at the admiral, at the hero of 
Heligoland. It was so like, and yet 
it could not be—and yet it was— 
H. W. Wilson, the artist in omniscience ! 

“ Herb,” I cried in delight at seeing 
the hearty old sea-dog. 

Without more ado Herbert Wrigley 
Wilson, whom [I had known as a brilliant 
scholar at ‘Trinity, Oxford, shook me 
warmly by the hand. 


“‘Herb’s” Success. 
{( erman though I am,’ I replied, my 
voice quivering. with emotion, 
“ Tr ya] ~ I t I 
member of the Reichstag though I be, 
congra*ilate you on your success, Herb, if 
I may so style you.” 


“T have no time for talking nonsense,” 
he answered, and turned to Boatswain 
Beerbohm, who was shivering his timbers. 

“Look after Richardson,’ he com- 
manded. 

© Richardsheimer,”’ I corrected. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Henry 
Maximilian Beerbohm, “I hardly recog- 
nised you at first. What are those fittings 
that you have developed on your face?” 
and he pointed to my whiskerettes. 

“Oh,” I explained, “in the Reichstag 
one has to disfigure oneself in order to be 
in the picture. Any man who is not a 
monstrosity would be out of place in that 
erudite assembly.” 

Having been released on parole I 
returned to Berlin and rejoined my wife 
and little ones. 

Gretchen was overjoyed to see - me. 
Hans and Otto and Fritz and little Ludo 


and Hedwig shed tears over the safe 
arrival of their father. 


The Siege of Berlin. 


he siege of Berlin was, strictly speaking, 
not a siege (and in works of historical 
prophecy one cannot speak too strictly ; 
indeed, it is hard to speak strictly enough). 
The capital surrendered without a blow. 
The British Army marched triumphantly 
through its streets. 

The Germans are a business nation. 
Eyery now and then the public would 
recognise an eminent author in spite of 
his uniform, rush up to him, and make a 
bid for the German rights of his next book. 
In this way General Hope, Colonel 
Hichens, Major Mason, and Captain 
Hamilton disposed of brain product. 


The triumphal entry into Berlin—the march of the crack cavalry corps, the Tower Hamlets, consisting of eminent actors who have been sent to the 
Tower for playing Hamlet. The photograph of this impressive scene, on which the drawing is based, represents Siegfried Wagner asking permission to 
write ‘‘The March of the Hamlets” 
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A Striking Spectacle. 


Owing to the kindness of my friend, Herr 

von Backenbart, the eminent dog- 
biscuit manufacturer, I witnessed the 
striking spectacle from one of the windows 
of the Privilégierte 6sterreichische Credit 
Anstalt fiir Handel und Gewerbe. 

The Germans behaved as though in a 
dream. They scarcely seemed. to realise 
what had occurred. But the pavements 
were packed with spectators, anxious to 
see the victorious army. And a-gallant 
sight it was. 


See the Conquering Heroes Come. 


Fist came a regiment of dragoons and 

then — the conqueror, General Le 
Queux. Behind him walked Admiral 
Wilson on his sea legs, and after him, 
perhaps, the finest sight the world has 
ever seen. 

As bodyguard of the two leaders rode 
picked men of the Third Metro- 
politan Mummers, attended by the 
regimental photographers, each 
distinguished actor made up and 
costumed as one of his finest 
characters. 

te at a 

A Magnificent Scene. 
[2 spite of the dejection in which 

they were plunged the artistic 
Berliners could not forbear mur- 
murs:of admiration at. the sight 
of G. Alexander; A. Bourchier ; 
S. Hicks,, silent as a_ statue; 
L. Tich; A. Roberts, pallid .and 
stern; H..Coffin;. T. Valchera; 
G, Grossmith jun., the ideal young 
Guardsman; H. Lauder, beaming 
benevolence ;. H. Ainley, perfectly 
profiled but military withal; 
C. Gordon-Lennox, the soldiers’ 
friend; S. Brett; and Acton Bond. 


Then came a sight the like of 
which no conquered capital has 
ever witnessed. So superb was the 
division that in a measure it com- 
pensated for the bitterness of defeat. 


The Tower Hamlets. 
With wide-open eyes the people 
who lined the streets gazed 
at the Tower Hamlets, the crack 
English cavalry corps, consisting 
solely of. actors who had been sent 
to the Tower for playing Hamlet. 
A noble band ‘they were, sable- 
plumed, sable-clad, on sable horses. 
A little dismal perhaps, but very 
raising to the tone. What man or 
woman who witnessed it could 
ever forget that scene ? 

The Berliners raised a shout 
that rent the welkin and practically 
unfitted it for further use.* The Tower 
Hamlets rode in single file. 


A Noble Band. 
ie irst, H. Tree, the only Hamlet who ever 
attempted to reproduce the Danish 
accent; next F. Robertson, an austere 
Prince, a devotee of the simple life; then 
H. Irving, sinister and grim, suggestive 
of Richard Duke of Gloucester in deep 
mourning for his hideous past. After him 
rode M. Harvey, “ Sydney Carton” in fancy 
dress, and H. Vezin, fixed of purpose and 
stern of eye. Last came M. Carson, who 
from sheer devotion to his art made the young 
Prince actually fat and scant of breath. 
The artistic spirit of the Berliners 
triumphed over their sorrow. As if spon- 
taneously the joy bells pealed forth to 
welcome the invaders. 


* What's the use of a welkin, anyway ?—F. R. 


History in the Making. 
Suddenly a grey-faced man sprang from 
the crowd. He was dressed like a 


semi- clerical pirate. This fact alone 
proved that it was Siegfried Wagner. He 


knelt before the handful of Hamlets and 
humbly petitioned for permission to write 
a triumphal march, “The March of the 
Hamlets.” A thousand cameras specially 
subsidised by “The Daily Mirror” were 
brought into play to depict. this historic 
scene. 


Mr. Tree’s Response. 
Graciously Mr. Tree replied that he 
had great pleasure in acceding to his 
request, but added that on every copy of 
the music must be printed, “ By permission 
of Mr. Arthur Bourchier.” 
The procession filed on towards the 
Royal Palace, where the Kaiser awaited it. 
Here the actors were “ presented” to 
his Majesty by Mr. Charles Frohman. 


On Friday will appear this year’s issue of ‘‘Printer’s Pie,” the 
admirable annual founded by Mr. W. Hugh Spottiswoode to 


benefit the funds of the Printers’ Pension Corporation. 
the advance copy we have seen we can safely recommend it 
to our readers as being the best work of its kind. 
of delightful illustrations and stories by the first artists and 


authors. Its price is one shilling 


The Kaiser in a few well-chosen words 
said that this was the proudest. day of his 
life. His Majesty then attempted a comical 
pleasantry about a city that was all ham- 
lets. But, conquered though he was, he 
did not sink to petty spite. 

*One thing only,” he said, changing 


the subject, ‘‘has marred my pleasure ~ 


in this never-to-be-forgotten day. I, ever- 
illustrious-as-I-am, have received a tele- 


gram, an unpleasant telegram, from the ~ 


ever - ubiquitous Theodore Roosevelt. 
Thus it runs :— 
Bitty Bern 
Butty. 
(Signed) TEDpY.” 


Then he burst into tears. 
(To be continued) 
There is no truth in the rumour.—EpirTor. 


+ Mr. William Gillett was among those present. So 
i was quite a smart affair.—F.R. 
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YE BALLAD OF 
“Yi TATLER®? PIE 
COMPETITOR. 


alps following lament of a competitor in THE 

TATLER Pie Competition has just been 
received. Rumour—entirely without founda- 
tion—has it that spectacles are being given 
ouif] o pupils in the schools of the country as a 
result of THE TATLER Competition. 


Critic of literature, what thought, . 
What thought “ dia dlic,” made thee try 
The patience of a very Job 
With mixed, unwholesome “ Printer’s 
Pie ?:” 


Before I fondly broke the crust 
And sought to test the contents I 
Was steeped in blissful ignorance 
Of types since learnt through that false 
Semler 


A’s thin ?—A’s thick ?—With feet ? 
—Without ? 
Have you a slanting X or Y ? 
Pages of print I search in vain 
For letters found in ‘‘ Printer’s 
Pie.” 


With aching eyes and whirling 
brain, 
For easy couch and rest I sigh, 
But in the realms of Morpheus 
I am pursued by “ Printer’s Pie.” 


The Sabbath brings no sense of rest ; 
Even in church my weary eye 
Finds no repose, for each hymn 

board 
Flares out some type of “ Prin- 
tensile 


Hardest of all, I realise 
I shall be showing when I die, 
Even from my most unwilling 
tomb 
Stone specimens of “ Printer’s 
Pie.’—F. E. B. 


Little Proverbs 
for Little Golfers. 
caddie 


aX king. 


It takes nine tailors to make 
a man—but one Taylor. can make 
a manner. 


Spare the club and spoil the 
drive. 

People who live in glass houses 
shouldn’t have ‘em near links. 


may laugh at a 


You may drive a ball to the water, but 
you can’t make it jump. 

Never put off from the hole what you 
can do in one. 


A ball on the tee’s worth two in the 
bush. 


Two cracks do not make a White. 

Out. of the flying sand into the byre. 

Two heads are better than one—except 
when there’s a ball coming. 

It is a wise son who knows his own 
father-st drive. 

Celerity is the soul of hit. 


Never make a mountain out of a sand- 
hill. 

“Fore!” 
enough. 

“ Tore’? warned is before harmed. 


This word to the wise is 


A “miss” is good for a smile, 
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- VERY LIKELY. By 


ps t t - \. ph Ue i 
Lady (engaging domestic): And does your young man wish to see you every week? — 
Servant: Oh no, mum; some weeks.’e don’t see me for months SAN : 
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FROM BABIES 


The Child Smoker—A Cause 


Education and Aberration. 


HE agitation and discussion about 
the Education Bill is becoming 
very heated, and the advocates of 
the various sides are indulging in 

wild and irrelevant oratory. Some. of 
them have so far strayed from the matter 
in dispute as to say something about 
education. 


A Bill Against Smoking. 


1D: Macnamara, the eminent school- 
master, who ought really to keep 


his parliamentary form in better order, is 
bringing in a bill to suppress juvenile 
smoking. The Minister for Education is 
expected to second his efforts in checking 
a vice which hasslaughtered hecatombs of 
smoking babes. 


The Child Smoker. 
ow hardly when Augustine rules 
Are hapless children tried ! 
No Catechism in their schools, 
No cigarettes outside. 


At least, if from the boy you tear 
His Athanasian Creed, 

Leave him, to comfort his despair, 
The inexpensive weed. 


te iit 


The Terrified Turk. 

bdul the Participled has climbed down 

again and withdrawn his merry men 

from Tabah, and nobody 1s disappointed 

except Lord Charles Beresford, who 
has lost the chance of his life. 


en International Dialogue. 
eave ho!” quoth 
‘man the winch, 
Bring up the lyddite shells ; 
For if you give me my tw elve- inch 
I'll take the Dardanelles !’ 


But when eight days of ten were 
gone 
The Sultan did explain, 
“T'm sorry that I tried it on; 
V'll take it back again.” 
“ Nay!” quoth Sir Edward, “ for you 
might 
Repeat the game some day. 
We'll have it down in black and | 
white 
As sure as | am Grey.” 


Charley, 


A Cause Célébre. 

“The foreign music-hall singer who | 
has been charged with appro- 

priating underwear is indignant at 

the paltry nature of the charge. 

She says it is adding insult to 

lingerie. 


Bianthiens ‘More a t ts 
Lhe police are very careful just 
now for fear they should enter- 


tain a D’Angely unawares. 
it is hardly fair to charge 


Bes 

the guardians of the peace 
with wilful perjury because they 
invariably declare that anyone they 
arrest is well known to them: and 
that anyone who protests is drunk 
and disorderly. After a certain 


Fr nt nmin enn 


THE LARGEST ROYAL 


royalty living. 
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AND BOBBIES TO BEAKS 


By Adrian JRoss. 


number of cases in which such evidence is 
given with truth, the constable becomes a 
mere gramophone. You put a suspected 
person into contact with him, you turn 
the handle, and you get the evidence.. I 
am quite sure that if the police had caught 
Jack the Ripper some of them would have 
deposed that he was quite familar to 
them, and that they had seen him 
committing murders for months past. 


Ea 


“This is not perjury, it is far worse. It is 
sheer mechanical stupidity, repeating 
an impossible statement by rote. 


cS we 


The Baby, the Bobby, and the Beak. 


t was a little baby child 
Who gaily crowed and sweetly smiled, 
Though its attendant, like a traitor, 
Left it in its perambulator. 


The constable with frowning look 
Child and perambulator took, 
And mastering his indignation 
Haled both together to the station. 


Next morn, before the magistrate, 
The constable appeared to state 

That for a year, or longer maybe, 
He’d had his eye upon that baby. 


“ But,’ said its parents, “ don’t you know 
It was but born six months ago?” 

The constable forthwith requested 

That both of them should be arrested. 


INVESTOR 


The young Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, who is heir-presumptive to 
the throne of Holland, is immensely wealthy, and almost certainly has 
more money invested in ptivate business enterprises than any other 
He has more than a million in the Imperial Bank, the 
shareho'ders of which, by the way, include the King of Wurtemburg, 
Duke Karl Theodore of Bavaria, 
Pyrmont, 


hosiery, bootmaking, glass-blowing, 
publishing businesses 
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Célebre—Hail, 


ma] 


IN THE WORLD 


Prince Frederick of Waldeck- 
Prince von Bilow, and scores of other dukes and princes. 
The Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar is ‘‘interested" 
furniture cream, 


in meat, candles, 
and several 


Motherland ! 


The magistrate, with look benign, 

Dismissed the baby with a fine. 

“ Nonsense !”’ you say, good reader 
man, 

You can’t have heard of Mr. 


; then, 


Constitutional Russia. 
hen an irresistible popular assembly 
bumps up against an immovable 
autocracy, what follows? Do you give it 
up? So will one of them. 
“The first of May (old style) passed off 
quite quietly at St. Petersburg. An 
admiral was murdered, but no serious 
disorder took place. 


Father Gapon, Father Gapon, 
Has died many times since he first 
came on ; 
But now it would seem he is finally gone ; 
They've discovered the body of Father 
(Cee 
it i 
A Bengali Baboo. 
he recent division of Bengal (a country 
with a trifle of 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 
inhabitants) into two provinces would seem 
reasonable enough. But the mild Bengali, 
and especially the Baboo of Calcutta, who 
found his field of possible power and pelf 
reduced by nearly a half, saw in this an 
outrage to his national feeling. So he 
got up meetings at which he called the 
Government names and_ shouted, 
“ Hail, Motherland!’’ Then he was 
| fined and became a martyr, and his 
friends paid the fine and a trifle 
over. 


it 3 


Political Cries. 

ow, however, he is allowed to 
| shout, ‘‘ Hail, Motherland!” 

as much as he likes provided he 
does not do so in the Mahomedan 
/ quarters. Mahomedans do not want 
tohail the Motherland. They might 
‘| hail something else, and then there 


would be a fight. That is why 
political cries are discouraged in 
India as in Ireland. In the latter 


country a man was once taken up 
for causing a riot by shouting 
political cries. It turned out that 
what he did shout was, “To hell 
/ with the Divil!” But he caused 
| . the riot all the same. The hostile 
factions only waited for the first 
three words. 


Hail, Motherland ! 

h, earnest Baboo !”” says Philo- 
sopher John, 

“Your patriot zeal I'll take pity 

upon. 

Bengal is divided and so it must 
stand, 

But I give you free leave to shout 
“Hail, Motherland !’ 

The voice of the people I always 
adore, 

So shout on until you can’t shout 
any more. 

For such a concession no thanks 
I demand, 

So don’t add ‘Hail, Morley !’ to 
‘Hail, Motherland !’” 
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NO CADDIE W 


By Will Owen. 


So Lo SE 


Foozle (who has found a sandy cup): ‘Let’s see, caddie; how many is that—fourteen or fifteen >? 
Caddie: It’s no a caddie ye want, I’m thinkin’, it’s a clerk 
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Difficult Kasy 


My Most Difficult Parts. 


ERHAPS two of the most difficult 
parts I ever played are those of 
Yanetta in The Arm of the Law 
and Jacinta in Monsieur de Paris. 

The latter piece only lasts for half-an- 
hour, but Jacinta is on the stage during 
the whole of it. It is not, however, this 
particular fact that makes it so tiring a 
part to act, but the part is at high 
tension throughout the little play, 
which keeps one’s nerves at a very high 
pitch. 


When the Strain is Felt, 
Wrea an actress has 

to assume one par- 
ticular emotion for any 
length of time the nerve 
strain is considerable, and 
consequently extremely 
tiring, though, of course, 
one never feels tired when 
acting; it is when the 
play is over and the 
reaction sets in that one 
feels the effects of a tiring 
part. The actual length 
of a part has nothing to 


do with it being a difficult 
or easy one. Yanetta in 
The Arm of the Law is 
only on the stage in two 
scenes of a quarter of an 
hour each, vet it is an 
extremely difficult and 
tiring part to play, simply 
because it must be played 
at very high pressure. 


Parts that Interest the 
Player. 
Such parts involve very 
hard work, but are 
not of necessity those 
which appeal most to an 
audience, though some of 
them from a purely 
artistic point of view are 
immensely interesting to 
the actress. There are 
certain emotions which 
one actress may find it 
extremely difficult to por- 
tray, whilst another may 
find that she can do so 
quite readily and without 
much difficulty. 


A Hysterical Character. 
always find it difficult 
and tiring to play 
the part of a hysterically 
emotional personage. The 
dividing line between real 
hysterical emotion and an 
exaggerated presentment 
of it is very narrow, and 


too gassy 


one is beset (at least I am) with an 
anxiety in case I may cross the line 
or, on the other hand, possibly not come 
sufficiently near it, and it can thus be 
readily understood how the playing of 
such a part involves great mental strain. 


Alethea and Columbine. 

W hea the emotions are worked up by 
easy and natural transitions acting 

becomes comparatively easy. Take the 

part of Lady Alethea in The Walls of 

Jericho for instance. 


SOMEWHAT POINTED. 


DSaxr ayn. Savery. 
Fel Siataabtint Sie 


Admiring Sister: Too bad of ‘‘The Slasher” to say that your poems were 


The Minor Poet: No; it was ‘‘The Monday Review”’ said that. 
said that the metre was all wrong 
Admiring Sister: Rather a distinction without a difference 
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‘The Slasher” 
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By Violet Vanbrugh 
(Mrs. Arthur Bourchier). 


*“\ Part that Refreshed. 
Another delightful part in which I have 
- played is that of the Columbine 
in Mr. Gilbert's Fairy’s Dilemma: So 
delightful a part is it that on occasions 
when before the piece I have actually felt 
rather tired and depressed I have come 
off the stage feeling quite refreshed and 
light-hearted, 


An Easy Part not always a “ Hit,” 
t would be but natural to suppose 
that the part which an actress can 
play most easily and 
readily would be the one 
that she ought to achieve 
her greatest reputation in, 
But that is by no means 
always the case for several 
reasons. In the first place, 
it may not be one which 
the public particularly 
likes, or the actress may 
find it so easy to play 
that her best talents are 
not called forth. 


The Test of a Difficult 
Part. 
Oz the other hand, an 
actress who has to 
exert herself to the utmost 
to play a part well may 
unconsciously prove what 
great talents she possesses. 
Remember an audience 
never perceives, or should 
never perceive, that any 
one part more than 
another calls for greater 
exertion on the part of 
the player. Finished 
artistic work always looks 
as if it were quite easily 
and naturally done. 


The Most Trying of all 
Parts, 
“The part that an actress 
may make a great 
hit in may appear to 
her audience one in which 
she has had to exert her- 
self very little—an effect 
achieved by the severest 
work both mental and 
physical. Ifa part is well 
written it is usually com- 
paratively easy to play it 
well, but sometimes. an 
actress has to make the 
best of a part in which 
the author has given her 
little or no assistance 
towards making it a suc- 
cess, and that perhaps is 
the most difficult of all to 
play. 
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The above 


photograph shows 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh 
as Lady Clarice 


Photographs by Stage Pictorial 
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A charming 
photograph of 
Miss Muriel Beaumont, 
who takes the part 
of Aggie Coles 
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“THE FASCINATING MR. VANDERVELDT.” 


Stage Pictorial 


A SCENE FROM ACT Ill. 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh (Lady Clarice Howland) and Mr. Arthur Bourchier (Mr. Vanderveldt) 
Clarice: This is a pretty pickle. What have you to say for yourself ? 
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MIR. AND MRS ARTHUR 
BOURCHIER AT THE GARRICK 
THEATRE. 


The seductive Mr. Vanderveldt fails in inducing Lady Clarice Howland to receive his attentions 
seriously. ‘The Fascinating Mr. Vanderveldt” promises to become one of the most successful 
plays of the season 
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PORTRAIT STUDIES OF PRETTY WOMEN. 
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MISS MAIE ASH 
Miss Ash 


The latest portrait of Miss Maie Ash shows her in Grecian costume. 
is just now delighting provincial audiences with her charming impersonation of 
Angela in ‘‘The Catch of the Season” 


Dover Street Studios 
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By Chas. Ince. 


RITICISM. 


C 


DOUBTFUL 


A 


A 


-. 


Zz 


Fa 


ob 


tt 


s your opinion of my picture ? : 


gnant at having his Academy picture skied): Well, Nohall, what’ 


Um! as far as | could see, | must say | think very highly of it too 


Conceited Young Artist (indi 


Famous Critic: 
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WHAT SWITZERLAND IS COMING TO—A FORECAST 


By George Morrow. 


Wie 


“‘ Several new schemes for mountain railways in Switzerland are under consideration, and the Jungfrau and the Matterhorn are 
in danger. Some big hotel undertakings are also contemplated.”—Daily paper 
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The Art of Being a Good Loser. 


HAVE not yet seen it claimed for 
bridge that it is an excellent mental 
discipline, but next to croquet I 
know no game that is so severe a 


test of good temper. Oddly enough 
where bridge is concerned men are far 


more devoid than women of the sporting 
instinct—if it is a sign of good sportsman- 
ship to take defeat smilingly. 


The Very Worst Doser. 
“Two of the most distinguished players 
in London are two of the very 
worst losers that it has ever been my fate 
to play against. Fretfulness in the face 
of bad fortune is the only quality they 
have in common; in other respects they 
are as far apart as the poles. 


haz 
i. 


Matrimonial Combination. 


| think it would add to the enjoyment of 

bridge if married couples were never 
allowed to play together either in club 
tournaments or at private parties. 
Women who in all other relations of life 
are ministering angels become veritable 


shrews and scolds as soon as ever they. 


face their husband at the bridge table. 
No man can be a hero to those who have 
once listened to his wife’s remarks to him 
after a lost rubber or to her comments on 
his play during a game. I was playing 
bridge at a house party in Essex last 
week when with various partners I was 
“taken on” by a married couple whom I 
had always regarded as a model of 
domestic happiness. Alas for those 
rubbers ; they completely disillusioned me. 


A Good Admiral. 


Bk apparently has a tendency to 

warp all one’s natural instincts. 
The best-tempered men become morose, 
and the most plucky become cowards 
when the cards go wrong. There is a 
certain admiral well known in London 
circles who has spent half his life where 
danger was thickest. “To use a hackneyed 
phrase, he literally does not know the 
meaning of fear. He has received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament for 
his services to the Empire and is the 
embodiment of all those qualities which 
Englishmen most prize. Moreover, he has 
a peculiarly genial temper which nothing 
can upset and is probably the most 
popular man in London. Meeting him in 
ordinary life he is imperturbable. 
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THE CRICKET SEASON—A MAIDEN OVER 


Two Distinguished Players. 


()re is a keen sportsman who when 
he is not playing cards passes his 
life out of doors; he shoots, hunts, plays 
golf, and even croquet without losing 
his temper, but bridge arouses all the 
latent animosity and irritability of his 
soul. The other is possessed of what is 
known as the artistic temperament, thinks 
far more of music than of horses and 
of literature than cricket. But when it 
comes .to bridge, both players are exactly 
on the same plane. A fondness for flimsy 
‘“no-trumpers” is a_ sin which may 
reasonably meet with reproof from your 
partner, but no one expects to be scolded 
by one’s opponent for a shadowy declara- 
tion, yet there is nothing which so 
inflames the anger of my sporting friend 
as for either of his opponents to make a 
success out of a doubtful declaration. 


Alas, Poor Husband ! 
“Lhe husband was a good though not a 
great player but, according to his wile, 
on that particular evening he was an idiot 
whose mission in life was invariably to 
play the wrong card. Try as hard as he 
might the poor wretch could not please 
her. He was severely rated for not leading 
a suit of which he had none, but the 
climax was reached when as I was hesitat- 
ing about playinga card the wile genially 
remarked to her husband, “If you can’t 
play well you can at least play quickly. 
What’s the use of keeping the table 
waiting?" The discovery that I was the 
offender did not in the least reduce her to 
penitence. Now I had often played with 
this lady before 
her the most generous of partners, and her 
treatment of her husband was a revelation 
to me. 


and had always found © 


An Open-book Player. 


B24 luck at bridge, however, trans- 

forms this doughty sea-dog into a 
“hands-upper.” W hen good cards come 
his way he plays them w ith accuracy and 
guile, but surrenders incontinently to a 
Yarborough. His manifest dejection re- 
veals the state of his hand to his opponents, 
who do not hesitate to make the most of 
their knowledge and win rubbers against 
him to which their cards certainly do not 
entitle them. If any real danger had to 
be faced he would show himself as superior 
in coolness and resource to the majority of 
his opponents as they are to him in card 
courage—but bridge unnerves him. He is 
not a bad loser in the sense that he scolds 
his partners when things go amiss—he is 
far too good a sportsman for that—his 
deeply- rooted failing is a horror of a hand 
devoid of picture cards, 


THE TATLER 
STORY OF 
By John Oo 


[you want to stump an 
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CROSS. 
London. 


Jingle the First. 


old Londoner, or take “Lhe party had been taking 
down a young one, ask a prolonged view of 
him to direct you to Somerset House when the Hon. 
No. 66, Charing Cross. Tom Dashall was suddenly 
- si - ; buttonholed by a gentleman 
if “ si NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE, CHARING CROSS—FROM AN OLD PRINT = who wished to borrow 5s. by 


Where Is It? 

haring Cross is not a street, 

or-even'a “place 7? 3\it 

is a geographical. expression 
whose ultimate meaning is known to a 
few inaccessible people. It can only 
be described in a series of Irish bulls 
No. 1 is discoverable some distance down 
Northumberland Avenue. No. 34 may 
be looked for with a hope of success in 
Whitehall. No. 53 is in Spring Gardens, 
and the higher numbers are in Cockspur 
Street. But all are in Charing Cross. A 
dozen or more numbers are missing in “ The 
Post Office Directory,” but I will not swear 
that they are not at ‘“ Charing Cross” ; 
they may still elude human eyes. Mr. 
George R. Sims may yet find them. 


Historic Knife Handles. 


JN very notable part of Charing Cross 

which is really outside of Charing 
Cross is—Charing Cross. The first cross, 
one of thé Eleanor twelv e, was there right 
enough, but it was removed at the bidding 
of the L jong Pz iurliament in 1647. Londoners 
were very sore about their loss and con- 
soled themselves will 1 knife halts made out 
of its Caen stone. » They also sang a dole- 
ful ballad of the Downfall of Charing 
Cross, in which they attributed an amount 
of bewilderment to the lawyers practising 
at Westminster which it is safe to say 
those gentlemen did not feel. 


Undone, undone, the lawyers are, 
They wander about the towne, 
Nor can find the way to Westmins‘er 
Now Charing Cross is down. 
At the end of the Strand they make a stand, 
Swearing they are at a loss, 
And, chafing, say that's not the way, 
They must go by Charing Cross. 


The Railway ‘‘ Cross.” 


“The present cross in the Strand fore- 
court of the railway station is not 
fifty years old. It was completed in 1865 
from the design of Edward M. Barry, 
A.R.A., who based his drawings on the 
very imperfect and doubtful records of the 
original cross. Its height from thé ground 
to the gilt copper cross on its summit is 
about 70 ft. The eight crowned statues in 
the upper story are all representations of 
Queen Eleanor, and the shields lower 
down are copied from the Eleanor crosses 
at Northampton, * Waltham, and West- 
minster, and are full of interest. One of 
them is the shield of Ponthieu. As I have 
indicated, the new cross does not stand on 
the site of the old. That site is now 
occupied by the statue of Charles I. 


“Tn Triumph.” 


Ak his beautiful statue so dramatically 

placed to look down Whitehall was, 
strange to say, the first equestrian statue 
ever seen in IE. ngland, 
the design of Hubert. Le Sceur, 
burned during the Revolution, 
erected here in 1674. 


it was 
to be re- 


and Abroad,” written by Mr. 


Cast. in 1633 from - 


The above illustration is reproduced from a delightful brochure, 
Austin Brereton for the Gordon Hotels, 
In it much interesting information will be found on old and modern London 


dmund Waller dedicated to it the 
poem in which the lines occur :— 
That the First Charies does here in triumph ride, 
See his son reign when he a Martyr died ; 
And people pay that reverence as they pass 
(Which then he wanted) to the sacred brass. 
The sculptor’s name is inscribed round the 
left fore-front foot of the horse. . 


The Lost Sword. 


he King’s original sword and _ straps’ 


have had to be replaced. Mr. J. 
Holden Macmichael says they disappeared 
mysteriously on the night of April 13, 1810. 


But the incident was not, I think, ‘* myste- 
rious.” The sword, buckles, and straps 
fell from the statue of themselves. They 


were picked up by a porter of the old 
Golden Cross Hotel named Moxam and 
given into the charge of Mr. Eyre, a neigh- 
bouring trunk- maker, by whom thev were 
made over to the Board of Green Cloth. 

T imagine that they were then replaced. 
Finally, they were stolen from the statue 
either (as Mr. Wheatley says).in 1844 when 
Queen Victoria was on her way to open 
the Royal Exchange or (more probably I 
think) in the coronation crush of 1838. 
Both statements are made, and I have not 
the means of testing them. In 1853 the 


statue was covered in while a plaster cast | 


was taken for the adornment of the Crystal 
Palace. 


The Above Picture. 


D« Johnson's full tide of human existence 

to be seen (as he said) at Charing 
Cross looks a very small backwater in 
Canaletto’s picture made in 1753. Here 
the Charles I. statue is seen guarded by 
a yailing for which there is not ~ room 
to-day. Northumberland House stretches 
along the right side of the Strand, and 
the Gelden Cross tavern is seen,on the 
left. Apropos of Johnson’s remark, it is 
necessary to interpret all such descriptions 
by the age in which they were uttered. 


The Golden. Cross. 


esides Charing Cross there was the 


Golden Cross, the old . tavern 
which looked over to Northumberland 
House. Its successor occupies a more 
easterly position in the Strand. The 


Gove Cross. was the coaching centre 

f Charing Cross. It was at its coach 
acvatice in the Strand that Mr. Jingle 
thrust himself on Mr. Pickwick and_ his 
friends. I am not, I blush to° say, a 
member of the Dickens Fellowship, and it 
is even more certain that I am not Mr. 
Percy. Fitzgerald . with his “unrivalled 
knowledge “Of Dickensiana. Therefore I 
do not know whether anyone has pointed 


out the curious resemblance between 
this. meeting and the encounte: outside 


Somerset House between Pierce Egan’s 
heroes and the ingenious Mr. Diddler. 


il 


staccato persuasion. ‘Know 
—yes, | know all about it— 
but no matter, I’m not going 
to settle accounts just now, a 
don’t detain me, | hate debtor and creditor. 
Fine sport to-morrow, eli—shall be at the 
Ring—incog.—take no. notice—disguised 
as a ‘Quaker—-Obadiah 1 Lankloaks—d-— d 
large beaver hat, and hide my physog.—— 


“At Home 
Ltd. 


lend me what silver you haye and be 
quick about it, for I can’t stay—thank 
you, youre a ee, good fellow, Tom, a 


trump —shall now pop into a hack and 
drive into another county—thank ye — 
good day—by by.” Surely this is the 
voice of Jingle, yet Pierce Egan wrote 
a dozen years before “ Pickwick” was 
thought of. 


27, Craven Street. 
suppose that no one knew the Charing 
Cross of Dickens and Pierce Egan 
better than James Smith of “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses’? fame. I was looking the other 
day at his old house, No. 27, Craven 
Street, in which he kept his bachelor state 
so long, tended by his faithful house- 
keeper, Mrs. Glover. The louse is now 
a private hotel and has probably the 
narrowest bow window in London on its 
drawing-room floor. Thence at three in 
the afternoon this wittiest and most know- 
ing of Londoners used to journey with his 
crutch-sticks’ on his gouty way to the 
Union Club near Trafalgar Square. 


A Story of D’Orsay. 
] never walk up Craven Street without 
seeing Count D’Orsay, Smith's closest 
friend, setting him down from his curricle 
at No. 27. That night they had met at 
Gore House the lady on whom Byron 
lavished himself at Ravenna, the Countess 
Guiccioli, with whom Smith had held a 
long téte-d-téte. Said D’Orsay as Smith 
was feeling for his latch key, ““ What was 
all that Madame Guiccioli was saying to 
you just now?” 

“She was telling me her apartments 
are in the Rue de Rivoli, and that if I 
visited the French capital she hoped | 
would not forget her address.” 

“What! it took you all 
to say that? Ah, Smeeth, 
humbug!” 


that time 
you old 


Three Million Bricks. 
[t is one of my griefs that I never saw 
Northumberland House, whose dis- 
appearance is among the great facts in 
London’s modern transformation. In 1874. 
its 3,000,000 bricks came to the ee 
The Metropolitan Board of Works gave 
£500,000 for the house and its site ae 
realised £6, 500 by the sale of the ma- 
terials. ‘The famous Percy lion dated 
from 1752, and it now overlooks the river 
and Kew Gardens from Syon House. The 
noble staircase was bought for £360 and 
removed tothe late Mr. F. R. Leyland’s 
house, No. 49, Prince’s Gate. 


